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TENE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Qneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retieiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


wr vw Vener 


Publications. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. If. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth-.fhe Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wis to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them_ 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 64 cts. 


“a Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Commanite: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community ists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE srizit oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
ure the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as a true leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
socicty. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tur Crrcvrar is our weekly organ, and js of- 


fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in ipades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 








ted to Gods 
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Longing. 


Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful, as Longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing molds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real : 

To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living ; 

But would we learn that heart’s full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons, 
That some slight good is always wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Tiow’er we fail in action. 
[James Russel Lowell. 
nr 
Even as a nurse, whose child’s imperfect pace 
Can hardly lead his foot from place to place, 
Leaves her fond kissing, sets him down to go, 
Nor does uphold him for a step or two, 
But when she finds that he begins to fall, 
She holds him up, and kisses him withal; 
So God from man sometimes withdraws his hand 
Awhile, to teach his infant faith to stand; 
But when he sees his feeble strength begin 
To fail, he gentiy takes him up again. 
Quarles. 





The Spirit of Pleasure. 


There are two theories about pleasure : 
or rather, there is a true theory, which 
traces all good to its source, and finds it 
organized in God, and a no-theory which 
simply takes it as it comes, and enjoys 
the surface of things, without inquiring 
further. This no-theory is purely acted 
out by the animals; the horse, for in- 
stance, which goes from oats to grass, 
and from pasture to pasture, enjoying his 
present mouthful, and knowing or caring 
for nothing more. There is no organiza- 
tion in his pleasures ; he takes things as 
simple individualities, suited to his pres- 
ent appetite, and sees no deeper connec- 
tion, nothing of wniversal good. This, 
on a somewhat larger scale, is the gener- 
al mode and theory of enjoyment, of 
worldly men. They pass from object to 
object, in the search after pleasure, fan- 
cying that a certain fixed quantity is 
contained in each, which they can pos- 
sess and consume. An apple is an ap- 
ple, and nothing more ; a clean definite 
quantity—disconnected and consumable. 
So ofall good things. This dealing with 
things as individualities, and not tracing 
them through to the universal, we call 
the animal theory of pleasure. It is the 
ground on which selfish men seek to get 
possession of all the goods they can-- 
the ground of exclusive property. 

But there is a better theory than that 
of the animals. We may rightly con- 
ceive of all pleasure as a unit—not a 
scattered diversity of things, but one 





inane perveliiie pirit. Or we may 
conceive of the world of visible objects as 
a shell surrounding and enclosing an 
ocean of life and love ; and all the differ- 
ent forms by which we get access to 
pleasure, are so many apertures opening 
into this one ocean. Or yet again, the 
soul of pleasure, and the life of all 
things, is God ; and the truly disciplined 
heart finds God through all the avenues 
of outward enjoyment. And in this the- 
ory, the whole circle of pleasures are or- 
ganized—they not only lead back indi- 
vidually into the great center of being, 
but they are found united and organized 
in themselves, each after its kind. 

We have, for instance, a peach. Ac- 
cording to the no-theory—the swinish 
and merely carnal view—it is an individ- 
ual lump of fibre and juice, appealing to 
our sense of taste—an atom of pleasure 
which we are to consume, and that is to 
be the end of it. But the true theory 
which is suggested to a considerate man, 
is that there is something more. If our 
minds and tastes are in a simple state, 
unperverted by devilish influences, we in- 
evitably discern in the delight of eating 
it, a connection running back intu the 
deep and illimitable spirit of pleasure. 
Our hearts find themselves in the pres- 
ence of God; and draw nourishment 
from his love. Thys the peach itself 
which we consume, is but the shell and 
occasion of an interior pleasure which is 
eternal. The individual is the appro- 
priate sacrifice to introduce us to the 
universal. 

But there is another sense in which 
the enjoyment of this peach may lead us 
into a perception of the universal. Tra- 
cing the essence of its beauty to an interi- 
or, universal spirit, we there see a princi- 
ple of wnity connecting all fruit of that 
kind. All peaches are manifestations 
fed from thai same fountain. They are 
therefore one in essence ; and the pleas- 
ure which we have with any particular 
specimen, really links us to the whole.— 
In a sense, all peachdom is present, con- 
tributing to our enjoyment—pouring it- 
self into the union which we form with 
the one. 

This theory is applicable to every 
form of pleasure: to eating and drink- 
ing, to music, the enjoyment of pleasant 
sights and sounds, the intercourse of 
friends, and sexual love. We are bound in 
all these things, to rise from the special 
to the universal. Music should be a door 
through which we enter into the interior 
harmonies. The love of an individual 
person should introduce us to God, and 
bring us into rapport with the universal 
spirit of the sex, sothat we taste the 
concentrated love and blessing of the 
whole. Any thing short of this, any love 
of pleasure which stops in forms and in- 
dividualties, and fails to pursue it up to 
the universal, is blind—it is the sensuali- 
ty of the brutes, and inevitably tends to 
death. 

The truth is, God made man to enjoy, 
not a part, but the whole of things. And 
this universality is necessary to his life. 
In order to thrive, he must have free ac- 
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cess to all the life-streams of the uni- 
verse; and wherever he touches, he 
must be able to drink the infinite essence 
of the thing. Cut him off from this, re- 
duce him to half fare, so that he derives 
only a partial, outward enjoyment here 
and there, and he starves and dies. The 
first, our theory teaches him to do; the 
second is according to the false, sensual 
theory of the world. Men are sensual, 
and destroyed by matter, not because they 
love pleasure too well, but because they 
do not love it enough. They take up 
with a part, and that the barren outside 
of things, when God meant that they 
should have the whole. 

The property system of the world falls 
in with the animal theory of pleasure, 
just az Communism harmonizes with the 
true theory. The two grow naturally out 
of these opposite views. The social sys- 
tem of the world gives a man a wife and 
a certain number of relations, and sur- 
rounds him with a certain amount of prop- 
erty which it calls his, It partitions off 
the good things of the earth into little 
separate quantities—builds narrow feed- 
ing-stalls as they do for swine, and gives 
to every man a little exclusive pen of his 
own, which he is allowed to enlarge just 
according to his selfishness and skill. The 
doctrine being that pleasure is consuma- 
ble, the object of course is for every one 
to crowd his neighbor, and get the largest 
place at the trough. But the best of 
them, on this system, gets only a mea- 
ger pittance—a mere fragment of the 
broad bounty which was intended for 
them. The richest man has but a stingy 
access to the sources of pleasure—his 
property is everywhere limited and par- 
tial ; he no where touches the universal, 
except in the enjoyment of light, air, wa- 
ter, and those few blessed elements which 
God has reserved beyorid , the power of 
man to sequestrate. No wonder that 
people die under such a:system. They 
are legitimately starved to.death, in the 
midst of abundance. 

Communism, on the other hand, teach- 
es a man to look upon every thing as his ; 
which is the firm truth, when the gospel 
introduces him to unity with God and 
his neighbor. It teaches him that pleas- 
ure is an interior spirit, and therefore in- 
destructible—that the only use of things 
is to introduce him to that spirit ; and 
that God has secured an everlasting sup- 
ply of material for his purpose. Hence 
he has no occasion to appropriate and se- 
clude any thing to himself, but is free 
simply to worship and enjoy. Commu- 
nism reveals man in his true universal 
character, as the image of God—the con- 
stituted head and sovereign of creation, 
and all things ministering to his joy. 
The universal man which results from 
unity, is reflected in every member ; and 
hence each one may have the conscious- 
ness of an illimitable inheritance in per- 
sons and things, to be enjoyed without 
incumbrance, and with the sympathy ot 
all. This isthe doctrine of Communism 
It means community with the Father 
and Son, the angels and human brother- 
hood, in all happiness and immortality. 
Can any one object to such Communism ? 





Duat Commerce Assuctation.—In Boston a 
new movement in trade, ‘under the above title, 
has been in operation a few months, and of its 
character and results, Life Illustrated thus 
speaks: 

“Tt proposes to purchase the necessaries and the 


consumers at the exact cost of doing the business. 
In Boston, a number of ‘stations’ are provided 
where milk, butter, flour, potatoes, soap, sugar, 
and all other articles commonly used in families, 
are received and distributed, the store or station 
keepers having fixed salaries soas to do away 
with all notions of profit or speculation. 

“ A barrel of flour, for example, is received and 
sold in parcels of one, five, or ten pounds, at the 
same rate per pound that would be charged ona 
whole barrel if taken at once. The cost of re- 
ceiving and delivering a barrel of flour is but fifty 
cents, whereas to ordinary retail grocers the con- 
sumers pay two, or three, or four times that sum. 
In this way, the poor, without capital, can pur- 
chase as economically as the rich; and al! make 
a saving of at least twenty per cent.—no small 
item for a mechanic or laboring man. 

“Though the principle of Dual Commerce has 
been in practical operation but a few months, 
the results have been most gratifying. The sys- 
tem, if it can be made to work well in one place 
—and all that seems to be wanted are men of 
heart and capital—may be extended to all places. 
And it can be applied to manufactures, and even 
to agriculture, as well as to commerce.” 
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‘Phrenological Fallacies. 


We have always had a respect for the general 
principles of Phrenology. It isa more natural 
and rational mental science than the factitious 
systems which it has superseded. In its funda- 
mental elements—in the fact that the brain is the 
organ of mind, and that it is subdivided into dif- 
ferent organs, each having a distinctive function 
or office of action for certain soul-faculties-——we 
believe it to be true. But between Phrenology 
as « natural and modest science, whose facts are 
valuable, and deductions interesting, and Phre- 
nology as enunciated by many of its professors, 
and preached by its devotees, there is a wide dif- 
ference. If we were to believe some of the latter, 
it offers a complete system of salvation to man, 
superseding all other systems; all that is valu- 
able in the Bible or Christianity, is found in Phre- 
nology; all the relations of life are to be deter- 
mined by the deductions of its doctors; it is the 
final umpire to which all the questions of life 
must be submitted for decision. 

Among the latest questions which have heen 
‘settled’ by the Phrenological philosophers, is that 
of Marriage. It is claimed of late years, that a 
new organ has been discovered in the social group 
at the back of the head, to which the name of 
‘Union for Life’ has been given. The function of 
this new organ, it is claimed, is that of pairing 
or mating, joining one man to one woman in 
bonds of everlasting duration and exclusiveness. 
Hear how the author of a late pamphlet entitled 
‘Thoughts on Domestic Life: or, Marriage Vindi- 
cated, and Free Love Exposed.’ talks on the sub- 


ject: 


“This mating instinct, or faculty of Umon for 
Life, is the basis of marriage, and of the laws and 
customs which recognize the life-choice of one 
woman for one man. That this faculty isa part 
of the mental nature of every well-constituted hu- 
man being, scarcely admits of a doubt. If the 
consciousness or testimony of the inner life of ten 
thousand well-organized and unperverted men and 
women could be obtained, we believe ninety-nine 
in every hundred would cordially respond to the 
presence of a strong desire to select one, and but 
one, sexual mate, and cleave to that one for life, 
“ This faculty very often comes into activity be- 
fore Amativeness, and the young heart pants to find 
its mate, and really does select, meets with a re- 
sponse, and never regrets the choice or changes 
in the least. . ? - ad 
‘‘The law of marriage has existed as long as 
the law of property, and though repudiated by 
some people, neveitheless we claim that this law 
originates in the very life and being of man him- 
self. Marriage may have foolish and grotesque 
ceremonials, as religion, or the element of wor- 
ship, which is patent in every sane mind, may be 
loaded with senseless forms and debasing super- 
stitions ; yet from man’s heart of hearts there 
flows forth spontaneously, a sentiment which seeks 
companionship, and that for life, with one woman, 
who shall be not only his other half, but the 
mother of his children ; who will rejoice with him 
at their birth, and join with him in effort to edu- 
cate, develop them into mature manhood and 
perfect womanhood. As this takes a lifetime, 
marriage, which precludes indiscriminate associa- 
tion, and some form of religious worship, alike, 
belong to every well-constituted human being, as 
much and as literally as his backbone, and we haz- 
ard nothing in the assertion that the number of 
those who are so constituted as to fvel marriage 
in itself to be a yoke of bondage is as few as are 
those unfortunate beings whose spines are too 
weak to sustain their bodies in an erect position. 
Those who inveigh against marriage belong to one 
of three classes—first, the dissolute and base; 
second, those who are improperly wedded through 





luxuries of tife, and distribute them to users and 


carelessness, vanity, or selfishness ; or third, those 


who lack a proper development of one of the social 
organs, called ‘Union for Life,’ and are thereby 
unqualified to manifest the connubial feeling.— 
Such persons should therefore be cautious how 
they expose their character; at least should they 
refrain from trying to become teachers of others 
on a point where they can but show their own 
weakness. If they are actuated by the first state 
of facts, mere sensuality, shame should make 
them silent; if by the second, the fault is their 
own, not in the institution, and they do but con- 
fess their own folly and selfishness when they 
ignore the marriage relation ; but if by the third 
consideration, viz., a lack of the faculty of Union 
for Life, they should be taught that those who 
are idiotic in any sense, as they evidently are in 
the feeling which makes two hearts one, they are 
the very Jast persons on earth who should assume 
to put forth theories on this subject, in regard to 
which they, of course, can know nothing. As 
well might the blind ignore for the entire race 
all the facts and laws of color, or the deaf decry 
music, or the intellectual idiot all that pertains to 
logic and common sense.” 

We join issue with the above. We believe in 
the permanence and eternal nature of true love. 
We believe in men and women loving for life— 
forever. But we do not believe that there is any 
law in nature, or any faculty of the soul which re- 
quires that one man should love only one woman 
for life. Exclusiveness is not a law of the soul’s 
affections, though it may be of depraved spirits. 
Nor can arguments be drawn (as the author of the 
above attempts to do in another place) from the 
animal kingdom—from lions and eagles—which are 
of the least weight in determining the laws which 
govern the action of human life. Man isa distinct 
being, standing infinitely above the highest animal 
that treads the earth; and it must be a weak phi- 
losophy which descends to the inferior creations 
for facts and illustrations by which to determine 
the legitimate functions of a being ‘ made in the 
image of God,’ and constituted to be a medium 
and receptacle of the divine life and love. We 
are willing to grant that there is a faculty in the 
soul which has an answering orgun in the brain, 
whose function it is, to secure the permanence 
and eternity of Love. But we deny that that 
faculty has any legitimate action, such as Mr. Sizer 
describes. There is no analogy in the whole 
range of Phrenology which sustains his position. 
Take the faculties of Friendship or Adhesiveness, of 
Benevolence, of Hope, of Spirituality, of Venera- 
tion, even, as far as that faculty is exercised to- 
ward men: these are faculties or channels through 
which the life of the soul goes forth toward our 
fellow men. Is any one of these faculties exclu- 
sive or restrictive in its free and spontaneous ac- 
tion—such action as nature and God-given im- 
pulse unfolds? Does Veneration lead us to rey- 
erence only one man? Does Spirituality lead in- 
to communion and fellowship with only one in 
the great realm of spiritual life? Does Adhesive- 
ness throw its outgushing magnetism around only 
one friend ¢ Or are Benevolence and Hope restric- 
ted in their pitying and cheering offices? No! a 
thousand times no! All these faculties are so 
constituted as to be capable of world-wide action 
and sympathy, and in their glorious and spontane- 
ous outgoings, under the influence of the heavenly 
life and spirit, are restricted to no mean and sel- 
fish limits. It is a law of true human life, that 
the soul’s faculties are comprehensive and far-ex- 
tending in their action and sympathies. Even 
those faculties which Phrenologists call the sel- 
fish sentiments, on the plane of the highest life, 
are not narrow and merely individual in their ac- 
tion, as is commonly supposed. Self-esteem, in 
@ true spiritual medium, is not principally con- 
cerned with mere individual dignity and will; 
but it extends its sympathetic action to the hu- 
man family, and rests in the dignity of human na- 
ture, and stimulates tu labor for the elevation of 
our fellow men. Its true function is not self-con- 
ceit, or individual exaltation and independence—- 
but aspiration for the highest hfe. Thus with 
the other faculties: they are naturally communis- 
tic and sympathetic. Does a different law govern 
Amativeness? Is there another faculty which 
stands over it, and controls it, and directs its ac- 
tion towards a given individual and none other, 
for all time? May we have a thousand friends, 
but only one lover? We co not believe it. it 
is contrary to the analogy of the other faculties, 
as we have already shown; it is contrary to the 
testimony of human consciousness, and the natu- 
ral action of the soul’s life. If we were to appeal 
to the testimony and consciousness of the same 
ten thousand, well-organized, unperverted men 
and women, to whom Mr. Sizer would appeal, 
we believe the «nswer that would come from nine 
hundred and ninety of them, would be, that the 
love of one man or woman had never filled the capac- 
ity of their souls, nor satisfied their hearts; that 
their hearts rebelled against the social law of dual 








love. On this point we will quote a paragraph 
from Bible Communism : 

* All experience testifies, (the theory of the 
novels to the contrary netwithstanding.) that 
sexual love is not naturally restricted to pairs.— 
Secund marriages are contrary to the one-love 
theory, and yet are often the happiest marriages. 
Men and women find universally, (however the 
fact may be concealed,) that their suscvptibility 
to love is not burnt out by one honey-moon, or 
satisfied by one lover. On the contrary, the se- 
cret history of the human heart will bear out the 
asseftion that it is capable of loving any number 
of times and any number of persons, and that the 
more it loves the more it can love. This is the 
law of nature, thrust out of sight, and condemned 
by common consent, and yet secretly known to 
all. There is no occasion to find fault with it.— 
Variety is, in the nature of things, as beautiful 
and useful in love as in eating and drinking.— 
The one-love theory is the exponent, not of sim- 
ple experience in love, but of the ‘green-eyed 
monster,’ jealousy. It is not the loving heart, 
but the greedy claimant of the loving heart, that 
sets up the popular doctrine that one only can be 
truly loved.—Bible Communism, page 35.” 

If the history of hearts, under the marriage sys- 
tem, were written, it would reveal more terrible 
pictures of cruel slavery, of crushed affections, of 
bleeding, suffering lives, than darken the arnals 
of African Slavery. And as well might Phre- 
nologists attempt to deduce the existence of sla- 
very from the natural action of some faculty of 
the human mind, as to seek a foundation for 
exclusive dual marriage ina like source. Fur- 
thermore, the idea that the law of exclusive dual 
marriage is a law of nature, is contrary to Christ- 
ianity and the revealed will of God. The very 
essence of Christianity is the spirit of unity. It 
destroys the barriers of isolation, of separate in- 
terests and separate life, and makes mankind ‘of 
one heart and one mind.’ In the prayer of Christ, 
in which he uttered the great object of his advent, 
mission, and death, we find the law of human re- 
lation, which is superior to all others, and which 
is destined to prevail and have its embodiment jn 
society. That law is that they shall all be one, 
as Christ und the Father are one. And this 
unity is defined in the words, ‘ All mine are thine, 
and all thine are mine.’ And if there is a faculty 
of the seul, which in any way or degree, demands 
the special pairing of men and women, it must be 
entirely subordinate and secondary to this great 
Jaw of unity and Communism. As is stated in 
our pamphlet on Bible Communism, “ There 
is undoubtedly a law of duality in love indi- 
cated in all nature, and suggested in the crea- 
tion of the first pair. Indeed this law takes its 
rise from the constitution of God himself, who is 
dual—the Father and the Son—in whose image 
man was made, male and female, and of whose na- 
ture the whole creation is a reflection. But the 
question is, how docs this law operate in such a 
multiplex body as the church of Christ? Does 
it exhaust itself on the petty business of joining 
individual persons in pairs, or is its main force 
directed to the establishment of the great duality 
between the whole of one sex and the whole of 
the other? There is duality in a dancing party. 
All that is done in the complex movements of the 
whole company may be summed up in this: Man 
dances with woman; but this general duality is 
consistent with unlimited interchange of personal 
partnerships. We maintain that in the body of 
Christ, universal unity is the main point; and 
that the duality between all men and all women, 
overrides all inferior dualities.” 

‘Union for Life,’ if there is such a faculty, 
must in its natural state, and in the true spiritual 
medium, aci on the same great scale of sympathy 
with the other faculties. It must operate to unite 
all men with all women, as well as in any minor 
way. And in regard to the way in which Mr. 
Sizer so complacently disposes of those who advo- 
cate the abolition of Marriage, by consigning 
them respectively to the limbos of sensuality, folly 
and selfishness, and idiocy, it may be said, that 
with reference t» sensuality, it is a charge which 
an advocate of Marriage, if he knows any thing of 
the secret history of that institution, will say but 
little about; in’ regard to selfishness, that the 
stronghold of exclusive love and marriage is in 
that spirit ; and that the greater idiocy is in that 
lack of spiritual development and soul-growth, 
which prevents men from seeing and understand- 
ing the high relation of male and female human- 
ity, which unites the whole of one sex to the 
whole of the other sex; which makes the socia! 
harmonies of heaven, and is the glorious destiny 
of redeemed man.—r. L. P. 





...-The fashion of women’s dresses, which is 
usually determined at the first of the Imperia! 
balis at Paris, remains unchanged this winter, or: 
if there is any difference, it is said to be in an 


marriage, and yearned for the liberty of infinitgaugmentation of circumference. 
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‘Mews of the Week. 


From Washington. : 

The Senate bill for the admission of Oregon as 
a sovereign State of this Confederacy, passed the 
House of Representatives, without amendment, on 
Saturday the 12th inst., by a vote of 114 to 103, most 
of the Republicans and Americans voting against 
it. This is decidedly unjust to Kansas, as she has 
more inhabitants than Oregon, and has been prohib- 
ited by a special law of Congress from admission, 
till she has the full number of inhabitants to entitle 
her to one representative—93,340. A report also 
comes that the Cass Yrissarri Treaty had at length 
been ratified by Nicaragua. 

Matters in Kansas. 

A bill has passed the Legislature of Kansas, 
providing for an election to be held on the fourth 
Monday in March, to determine whether a Con- 
vention shall be held to form a State Constitu- 
tion, ornot. If the decision is favorable, fifty-two 
delegates are to be elected on the first Tuesday 
in June, to meet the first Tuesday in July, and 
to submit the Constitution which they may form, 
to the vote of the people on the first Tuesday in 
October; the State officers to be elected on the 
first Tuesday in December. In Southern Kansas 
the Missouri marauders were continuing their 
lawless depredations, and the Free State men 
were preparing to drive them out of the Territory. 
In the north part, a large band of Missourians 
were endeavoring to take ‘old John Brown,’ who 
was on his way to Nebraska with eleven of the 
negroes which he had abducted from Missouri. 
To protect himself, Brown and his party had occu- 
pied some log houses in a grove, and was here 
beseiged by the border Ruffians. On hearing of 
his precarious situation, however, the Free State 
men it is said, were gathering together for his 
rescue ; and according to late rumors had raised 
the seige, and relieved him. 

Krom Hayti. 

The revolution in this island appears to have 
been completely successful. ‘The city of Port-au- 
Prince had surrendered to the insurgent Republi. 
cans, according to the last reports, without any 
fighting; and the Emperor Soulouque had been 
made prisoner in his own house, but was allowed 
to go on board a British vessel to Jamaica, as an 
exile. Geftrard would probably be elected Presi- 
dent. 

Reports from Mexico. 

The latest reports from Mexico are, that Gen. 
Miramon had reached the Capital, deposed Gen. 
Robles from his temporary position as provisional 
President, reinstated Zuloaga as head of the Gov- 
ernment, and was preparing to march on the 
strong hold of the liberals, Vera Cruz. San Luis 
had probably fallen into the hands of the liberals, 
as Miramon had left but a small garrison in the 
city, and the liberals were known to have invested 
it with a large force. 

Later.--Another arrival from Mexico, brings re- 
ports that Zuloaga had abdicated in favor of Mira- 
mon, who was installed as President on the 2d inst. 
Zuloaga, however, would act as President inéerim, 
while Miramon was occupied in marching against 
Vera Cruz. Miramon had re-arrested all the state 
prisoners who had been released by Robles, and had 
dismissed all the military officers who had taken an 
active part in the deposition of Zuloaga. The com- 
manders of the French and English fleets had en- 
forced their demands at Vera Cruz, and the high 
system of duties was to be immediately restored— 
two thirds of the revenue being secured to England 
and France. 

....A very novel and interesting feature in 
inland winter navigation is about being put in 
operation on the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin. It is, as we learn from the Chicago 
Press and Tribune, a Steam Ice Bout,75 feet long, 
and 12 feet wide, the invention of Norman Wiard, 
Esq., of Jamesville, Wisconsin, who like most in- 
ventors is very enthusiastic and sanguine of its 
success. He has been able to secure the co- 
operation of some heavy New York capitalists, 
who have aided him in constructing the boat, and 
if it meets theirexpectation when fairly tested, will 
contract for 18 boats of a similar character and 
construction, to be ready for business as soon as 
the rivers close next winter. The present boat 
is made of iron, flat-bottomed, and two keels run- 
ning the entire leagth, with the propelling whecl 
near the stern. It has capacity for carrying 
100 passengers and five tons of freight, and, it is 
calculated, will make an ordinary speed of from 
20 to 40 miles per hour, and with smooth ice 
much more. If a moiety of what is claimed for 
it proves true on trial, it will be of great conse- 
quence to the commercial and traveling public. 

...-A great fraud has been discovered in IIli- 
nois, by which the State has been swindled out 
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of some $235,000. It appears that in 1835 the 
State issued ‘90 days’ checks on the Branch of 

the State Bank at Chicago, to the amount of 
$397,000; and that these checks were subse 

quently all redeemed except $316, which re-! 
mained outstanding. The checks of all denomina- | 
tions below $50, when redeemed were cancelled ; 

but those of larger denominations were not, and 

by some means have got into circulation again, 

The nature of the developements are such as to 

implicate Ex-Gov. Matteson seriously. He has 

used the bonds which he obtained from the State 

in exchange for these checks, as security for his 

bank, at Shawneetown, Illinois. 

...-The Tribune says, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the match between Prince Napoleon 
and the Princess Clotilde, is not to the Princess’ 
taste; but is forced upon her by her father, the 
King of Sardinia, for whom a political alliance 
with France is a vital question. 

...-The Dublin Nation states that Wm. Smith 
O’ Brien is about to visit the United States, for 
the purpose of traveling through the Union. 

....It is stated that the several firms of the 
family of Rothschiid, have a capital or sum at 
their instantaneous command, of $200,000,000. 

..--The notorious Gen. Wm. Walker, of Nica- 
ragua distinction, is said to have lately joined the 
Roman Catholic Church in the City of Mobile, 
Ala. He was reared a Presbyterian. 

...-The New York Central Railroad has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four per cent, to 
be paid on the 21st inst. 


An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Feb. 9.—A letter from a corres- 
pondent was read in the evening meeting, petition- 
ing in behalf of a poor woman who had seen a few 
Nos. of the Circular, and who would be glad to 
receive it regularly, but concluded to do without 
it because unable to pay for it. The petition was 
favorably responded to~as such petitions always 
have been, freely, where it is simply a question of 
poverty that is concerned. We have been know- 
ing before this, to similar cases, when persons 
wanting the Circular were too modest to ask for 
it, unless they could forward with the application 
something a» remuneration. And we may as well 
add here, as a piece of information for the encour- 
agement of poor friends with such tendencies, that 
our Community had its origin in the desire and 
purpose to sustain afree paper. The original 
combination of property-interests on the part of 
the handful of men and women who now consti- 
tute its nucleus, was not chiefly for the purpose 
of realizing for themselves the external advanta- 
ges of Community life, but it was primarily, and 
simply, a clubbing together of men and means for 
the sake of publishing a free gospel—and more 
especially that the poor might have the gospel 
preached to them. This purpose the Community 
still cherishes, and expects to realize in the future 
on a much larger scale than it has in the past.— 
A free daily paper for the million, sustained by 
a free constituency, is the success we expect to 
achieve by devoting ourselves to the sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ——Colds, more or less serious, 
are somewhat prevalent in the family now-a-days, 
With these exceptions, the general health of the 
Community appears to be good. One elderly 
brother, who had not known a sick day before for 
many a year, has been seriously ill with cold and 
fever for two or three weeks. On convalescing, 
he hands in to the letter-reader of the evening as- 
sembly, his note of acknowledgements, which, as 
we like it for its faith and simplicity, we copy in- 
to the journal:—“February, 1859. Dear Friends: 
I feel like acknowledging my gratitude to God for 
a Community home. Special thanks are due to 
you also, for your kind care of me these many 
days, while I have been brought very low by the 
providence of a wise God. I feel that the disci- 
pline is good for me—for my heart and spirit— 
to bring me more into sympathy with my supe- 
riors in the Community enterprise. 1 confess my 
union with Christ, with Mr. Noyes, and with all 
believers. Believing that God is with us of 9 
truth, therefore he is more than all that can arise 
to harm us. Yours in much love, c. H.” 

Fresh beef—something of a novelty, as its gen- 
eral use among us is discarded by common con- 
sent—has been included in our bili of fare several 
times recently. It had been over a year since 
the family palate had tasted of the beererage— 
and something like three years that it had almost 
totally abstained from it. The occasional use of 
dishes which as ordinary food are eschewed, may 
be taken as an indication of the temperance and 
the liberality of the Community spirit in all di- 
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rections. Without crowding in an arbitrary way 





upon whatever is disallowed as injurious or inex- 
pedient—whether they be customs, fashions, tra- 
ditions, or personal habits and prejudices which 
do not commend themselves—the practical policy 
of the Community is to abolish legality on all 
subjects, leaving all free to grow, peaceably, as 
fast as they may, out of society as it is, into so- 
ciety as it should be. 

Friday, 11.—The ice-harvesting finished this 
forenoon, three days having been spent in the 
business. About sixty loads have been secured, 
a part of which, is appropriated for the benefit of 
the trap-shop, to be used in the business of rolling 
and tempering springs; and the remainder to the 
dwelling-house, for family uses, which it is expect- 
ed to serve until the cool months of autumn.—lIn 
the evening gathering, after the reading of corres- 
pondence and a newspaper report, somebody’s 
confessing his union with Christ, gives character 
to the meeting for the remaining half-hour. Some 
express a desire for more fruitfulness and spirit- 
ual improvement—some confess their love for, and 
union with the family—others ejaculate simple 
thanks to God for his daily goodness and love to 
us. One confesses Christ as a social Savior; 
another confesses Christ as his helper in seeking 
the ascending fellowship—the spiritual mind; 
another, as the keeper and inspirer of his passions 
and desires ; another, as the satisfier of his heart. 
Another confesses Christ in him his ability to 
provoke to love, and neither give nor take offense. 
One brother remarks that fellowship with Christ 
is the source of all fruitfulness; that fruitfulness 
depends not mainly on the purpose or efforts of 
man, but is a gift; that our fruits are determined 
by our fellowships. Christ is the fountain of 
fruitfulness, and fellowship with him will attract 
us into our true destinies—the places we were 
made for; and thus we shall find ourselves turned 
into the most fruitful channels, where our char- 
acters will be properly developed. 

Sunday, 13.—THe Drama. ‘DANIEL, or THR 
Captivity AND Resrorarion’—a sacred Cantata, 
in three parts, (composed by Messrs. George 
F. Root and W. B. Bradbury, and published in 
the ‘Shawm,’) was presented on the stage to- 
night. (nthe Circular of Dec. 9th, the journal- 
ist noted the performance of Part I. of this Can- 
tata. This evening it was represented entire; 
over two hours being occupied in the rehear- 
sal. ‘The Cantata, as its title indicates, is a sa- 
cred poem set to music ; or if you please, a musical 
drama—inasmuch as it depends for its effect 
partly upon acting, and partly upon musical ex- 
pression. The principal sopranofparts were taken 
by Mrs. H. C. Noyes and Mrs. E. A. Minter, 
the tenorby A. L. Burr and E. L. Harcun, and 
the bass by H. W. Burnuam and S. W. Nasu, 
ten or twelve otfiers sustaining the choruses. 
The scene is laid in Babylon, and the time extends 
over the seventy years captivity of the Jews, 
under the kings Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar and 
Darius. We can give but a meager description 
of the performance in the Circular, as the pro- 
gramme alone would fill half a page of our paper; 
so we must be content in noticing some of the 
principal parts. Let it be imagined to begin with, 
that the scenery, costume, gesture and musical 
intonation, all together, have their part to play 
in the effect produced, and it will save reference 
to them hereafter. The first scene discloses the 
Hebrew captives, singing, sad and mournful, by 
the rivers of Babylon, yet with unshaken faith in 
the God of their fathers. In the 5th scene a her- 
ald announces the royal edict for all people and 
nations to fall down and worship the golden 
image. ‘ Worship, and live; disobey, and perish’— 
he proclaims. In the seventh scene the ‘hateful 
cornet’ is heard to sound, as the signal for wor- 
shiping the golden image; and a band of Israelites 
are seen encouraging one another to trust in God. 
In scene 8th the King demands, ‘Bring forth 
those stubborn piinces’—and to our astonishment 
they are brought forth and apparently thrust 
into a burning fiery furnace, whose bright light and 
leaping flames are suddenly reflected upon the au- 
dience from behind a screen. The song of triumph 
is heard from the furnace; and in the midst of 
the scene the King in consternation discerns four 
men unharmed in the midst of the fire, and he 
tremblingly calls to the servants of the Most High 
God to come forth. In the last scene of Part I. 
both Assyrians and Israelites join in full chorus 
in magnifying the Lord of heaven; which is done 
with fine effect. 

Part II. consists of ten scenes. Darius the 
Mede reigns in Babylon, and Daniel is his first 
officer. The Persian princes, envying Daniel and 
seeking to destroy him, ensnare the King into 
making a decree that consigns Daniel to the li- 
on’s den. Daniel prays, is saved, and again ex- 
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alted; and another triumphant chorus of Per- 
sians and Israelites honoring the God of heav- 
en, follows. The scene in which the Persian 
princes detect Daniel in the act of prayer, and 
sing in chorus— 


‘ He prayeth! he prayeth! Daniel prayeth! 
Now have we triumphed ! now have we triumphed ! 
And his destruction is sure !— 


is susceptible of fine dramatic effect. The first 
five scenes of Part III. are intended to represent 
the confession and prayer of the Israelites, and 
their longing to return to their own land. (See 
Daniel, chap. 9.) In the remaining scenes the 
King is petitioned to let them go; he consents; 
then the final chorus of Israelites, &c., is a beau- 
tiful finishing of the piece. 

The natural effect of the whole exhibition seems 
to be, to impress upon the mind more vividly 
than any mere reading of the history could do it, 
the facts represented. And we will venture the 
opinion that a person, even if familiar with the 
book of Daniel, can hardly fail, after witnessing 
the performance of this drama, to have the histo- 
ry impressed upon his mind in a more interesting 
light than ever before. 

Monday, 14.—The weather for a week past has 
been more continuously cold than has been its 
wont with us heretofore this winter. Yet itis not 
severely, but only pleasantly cold. While we are 
writing, fifteen or twenty of the Community ju- 
veniles of both sexes, are having a time of hilarity 
on a glib stretch of ice directly opposite our 
office windows. Such an opportunity has not 
offered itself before this winter—at least not in a 
spot where we printing-office folks could enjoy 
the picture from our windows—either the creek 
has not been frozen over here, or if frozen, has 
been rough, or covered with snow. But to-day 
we are favored ; and we have before us a live pic- 
ture of healthy, happy, fresh natures, full of action 
and fun: look at them! There! our printing- 
office girls, to a man, have caught the infection— 
or we should say rather, the attraction—and have 
just left their work and joined the group of ska 
ters and sliders, Well, think we, our turn shall 
come to-murrow, circumstances and Ue weather 
being propitious. In the parlor gathering this 
evening it was remarked that we were in the 
way, providentially, of having cunsiderable com- 
munication with the world outside of us, and at- 
tention was called tu the importance of keeping 
bright our commumeation with the heavenly 
world—of keeping in a receptive attitude toward 
Christ and the Primitive Church; for we could 
expect to grow and prosper, only as we kept the 
ascending fellowship predominant. If we kept. 
ourselves open toward the world merely, we 
should not prosper. It was necessary to our 
health, both of body and soul, that there should 
be spiritual food circulating among us con- 
tinually—that we should feed upon the bread 
of life, and so keep in communication with 
the heavens. If there were any experiences of 
the working of Christ going on in us and among 
us, it would be well to stir up faith by speaking 
of them, and inviting the Spirit of Truth to take 
possession of us. The conversation was specially 
edifying, the journalist thinks, inasmuch as it was 
a stirring up and brightening up of faith in resur- 
rection facts. One and another testified to their 
interest in the discussion, and remarked in sub- 
stance that their experiences were of a nature to 
increase confidence in Clirist 9s the Savior from 
all evil, and the source of every good. 

Tuesday, 15.—One of those sad-eyed Italian im- 
age-venders, a young man, only seven months from 
Florence, called and displayed his stock of snowy 
plaster images. Mrs. T., whose enthusiasm is 
aroused at any thing approaching to sculpture, 
soon relieved him of his two heaviest figures, a 
couple of fisher boys about two feet high. They 
will serve to fill some vacant nook in our house 
with a suggestion of beauty at least.——The 
CanTAaTA was repeated this evening, (with ix- 
creased effect, we think,) for the benefit of invited 
guests from abrvad. Weare no musical critic, 
and so are not qualified to pronounce upon the 
representation; but we heard others of the au- 
dience say that notwithstanding some drawbacks, 
as an amateur performance it was a success. Our 
own impression from the first has been that the 
cemposition of the whole piece was a happy adap- 
tation of words to the occasion, and of the music 
to the words; and to-night being the third time 
that we had witnessed the performance, we were 
more captivated than ever both with the drama 


anditsexecution. The selfpossession of the ac- 
tors we thought was complete; and the whole 
affair truly a feast. To conclude the entertain- 
ment this evening, the company of performers 
made their bow together to the audience, in full 
costume. [A brother, and actor in the drama, 








having just expressed in our hearing, some further 
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sentiments respecting the Cantata, we have invi- 
ted him to append them to our journal, as follows :] 


If we might particularize what was specialiy 
pleasing in a piece where so much was acceptable, 
we should refer to the solos and duett by Mrs. 
Noyes and Mr. Nasu, of which the words are as 
follows: 


Queen.—‘‘Alas! O King, thy stern decree 
Hath doomed to death a noble soul: 
And well thou might’st have known that he 
From Israel’s God would ne’er depart.” 


King.--‘* I labored hard till set of sun 
To shield him from that dreadful doom, 
Yet all was vain; ’tis done! "tis done! 
My soul is filled with deepest gloom!” 


Both.—** Yet fear we not; if God indeed 
In triumph rules the earth and sky, 
The prayer of Daniel he will beed, 
Nor let his faithful servant die.” 


Also we should mention Mr. Burnuam’s solo— 


‘* Hear the voice of my cry, 0 my God, 
For unto thee will I pray,” &c., (Daniel’s prayer :) 


and the beautiful strain which commences— 

**Q come! let us fall down and worship ! 

Let us humble ourselves before the Lord; 

For our sins hath he laid waste the holy city!” 

The learning of so elaborate a composition in 
the midst of other avocations, has been something 
of a tax upon the company engaged, but it has 
been felt to be a school, as well of patience and 
forbearance, (all know the irritable demon that 
generally haunts music,) as of art. One of the 
performers said on the evening of the exhibition, 
she was glad it was over, but resumed in the 
next breath that she was sorry there would be 
nothing now to call them together so often for 
practice in singing. The company have been 
free to confess Christ, and invite the influence of 
the angels in their efforts, and have sought to 
make music with the heart and understanding, as 
well as with the mouth. Finally, after any such 
occasion, we return to our industrial pursuits with 
a renewed feeling of the necessity there is for 
that ‘new House,’ and zeal for doing whatever can 
be dene for soon accomplishing it. 
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fforticultural. 
We take the following description of the new and 
interesting horticultural enterprise, Orchard Houses, 
from Harris’ Rural Annual and Horticultural 
Directory for 1859. It was written for the English 
public, and of course must be somewhat modified to 
suit the climate in this country. To the intelligent 
reader, however, such modifications will readily 
suggest themselves : 
Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots under Glass. 














Seven years ago, Tuomas Rivers, of Saw- 
bridgeworth, England, published a little work 
entitled ‘The Orchard House,’ in which he 
described a method of cultivating fruit trees 
in pots under glass, which he had practiced for 
some years with great success. The bock met 
with a rapid sale, and has gone through five 
editions. Hundreds of houses have been built 
on this plan in England, and give very general 
satisfaction. We think a brief description of 
them, condensed from the last edition, pub- 
lished in 1858, will be acceptable to many 
readers of the Rural Annual. 

*¢ Tt was, I think, *‘ says Mr. Rivers, “ in the 
yew 1849, that, being very fond of figs, I at- 
tempted to grow them in pots in one of my 
vineries ; but finding they required more room 
than I could spare, I sought for some method 
by which I could overcome the difficulty. The 
pots [ used, I ought to state, were not placed 
on benches, but on raised borders, for I had 
adopted the sunken paths and raised borders 
for many years, to avoid the expense of the 
usual benches of wood. The roots made their 
way through the aperture at the bottom of the 
pots, and the plants thus, even in comparative- 
ly small pots, obtained enough of vigor to sup- 
porta crop of fruit. After the crop was 
gathered, the pos were gently turned up on 
one side, and the roots cut off with a knife, 
water was withheld, and the plants were soon 
at rest with well ripened shoots. The follow- 
ing spring they were top-dressed with manure, 
and again placed on the border; but an idea 
occurred to me to give more room for the emis- 
sion of roots by enlarging the aperture at the 
bottom of the pots: this I at once put in prac- 
tice, with the most favorable results. I then 
reasoned, if figs in pots can be made to bear a 
crop of fruit by thus giving them extra nour- 
ishment during the summer, why should not 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, plums, 
cherries, and pears, be managed in the same 
way? They can be; and I have now much 
pleasure in giving the simple method by which 
all these choice fruits can be grown on dwarf 
bushes in pots, with a certainty of a crop every 
season. 1 hope to see the day when hundreds 
and thousands ot our small gardens will be 
furnished with cheap fruit-tree houses.” 

There are two descriptions of houses adapted 
to this mode of culture—the lean-to and the 
spaa-roofed. The former is the most simple 
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and most common form. We quote Mr. R.’s 
description : 

‘* T will suppose that an orchard house thir- 
ty feet long is required. A ground plan, 
thirty feet long and twelve feet six inches 
wide, should be marked out: then six posts of 
oak or good yellow deal, five inches by three 
and nine feet six inches in length, or of larch 
poles sixteen inches in girth cut in two and 
the flat sides placed outwards, must be firmly 
fixed two feet in the ground: the ground ends 
before fixing should be charred two feet six 
inches from the bottom, and then have a coat 
of boiling coal tar, which adds much to their 
durability. They will form the wack line of 
posts, standing seven feet six inches in height 
from the surface of the grouad. For the front 
wall six posts of the same thickness, four feet 
six inches long, must be firmly fixed eighteen 
inches in the ground, so that they may stand 
three feet out. These respective heights of 
front and back are a matter of choice: they 
may be exceeded ; for I find that trees in pots 
make most vigorous growth. ‘Two posts will 
be required at each end; at one end (if only 
one door is wanted) these will form the door- 
posts. On these posts, both at front and back, 
must be nailed a plate, four inches by three, 
on which the rafters are to rest ; the posts are 
thus arranged in two lines. Now then for the 
rafters: these must be fourteen feet long. A 
nine-inch deal—i. e. a dea! nine inches wide 
and three inches thick—will make four, each 
four and a half inches by one and a half, or 
nearly so. Instead of ‘ ploughing” the rebate 
for the glass, which is great labor and waste of 
material, on the upper side of each rafter, ex- 
actly in the center, must be nailed a slip of half 
inch board, half an inch wide ; this will leave 
hulf an inch of the rafter on each side for the 
glass to rest on—not too much for glass twenty 
inches in width. The rafters are so far pre- 
pared for glazing, but not yet fitted on the 
plates at top and bottom of the projected house : 
no mortices must be made, but the rafter fitted 
on to the top of the plates. They must then 
be strongly nailed to the front and back plates, 
leaving a space between each rebate of twenty 
inches. A piece of three-quarter-inch deal 
board, six inches wide, should be nailed along 
the top to the end of each rafter, so as to be 
even with their upper edges, and in this should 
be a groove to receive the upper ends of the 
pieces of glass. At the bottom, apiece of 
board, one inch thick and six inches wide, 
must be let in, by sawing a piece out of each 
rafter, for the glass to rest on, and to carry 
off the water. We have thus formed a sloping 
roof seven feet nine inches (with the plate) 
high at back, and three feet three inches high 
in front. The glazing is now to be thought of. 
The most economical glass is sixteen-ounce 
British sheet-glass, which can be bought at 
23d. and 3d. [5 to 6cts] per foot, and the 
size to be preferred, twenty inches by twelve, 
placing it crosswise, as the rafters are twenty 
inches asunder. ‘The laps should not exceed a 
quarter of an inch, and they need not be put- 
tied, as the ventilation is more free when they 
are not. I find that scarcely any breakage 
takes place from frost, owing to the large 
pieces being elastic. On and outside the back 
posts three-quarter-inch well-seasoned deal 
boards should be nailed. In the back wall 
thus formed, sliding shutters in grooves, three 
feet by one foot, must be fixed, to act as ven- 
tilators—two close to the roof and two about 
three feet from the surface of the ground: 
in swmmer it is impossible to give too much air. 

The front and ends (except the doorway) 
must have also three-quarter-inch boards, nailed 
on outside the posts; one of them, the upper 
one in the front, to be on hinges, so as to let 
down the whole length of the house: these, 
with the back shutters, when all open in hot 
weather, will ventilate thoroughly. To add 
to this, and it is all required in summer, the 
boards will shrink and let in air ; a fierce sun- 
light is thus admitted by the large glass, and 
abundance of air, in which all fruit trees thrive 
to admiration. The boards and rafters should 
be painted with stone-colored paint, which will 
give the house a very neat appearance. 

So much for the timber and glass ; but when 
one sees that to walk along the centre of the 
building, which is about four feet pine inches 
in height, a person must be of very diminutive 
stature, the inquiry arises, how is head-room 
to be made? Simply by making a trench two 
feet six inches wide, fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep, in the centre of the ground plan: this 
will leave a border on each side four feet nine 
inches wide, and form a path at the same time. 
The front border need not be raised, as the 
trees in two or three years will require all the 
head-room they can have, but the back border 
should be raised about eighteen inches above 
the surface, supported by the brick or boarded 
edge to the path, for the sides of the path must 
be supported with boards or four-inch brick- 
work. lt will be found a great jmnre-ers ant 
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to divide the back border into two terraces, by 
raising the back half twelve or fourteen inches, 
building a four-inch brick wall, and filling in 
with earth, so that the back row of trees is ele- 
vated, and thus escapes any shade which is 
given by the front row; the effect also is very 
good. Now, as every thing depends upon these 
borders—for there must be no benches and no 
shelves—care must be taken to make their sur- 
face loose and open: loose materials, such as 
lime-rubbish from old walls, and road-sand, 
mixed with mauure, may be laid on them 
about four inches deep; they may then be 
forked over to about nine inches in depth, well 
mixing the above materials with the soil: you 
have thus two borders not too far from the 
glass, and on which your orchard will thrive 
admirably. It will appear odd to read about 
trees thriving on instead of in a border; but 
when I explain that this is to be an orchard in 
pots, it will not seem so contrary to our usual 
garden culture. 

To be continued. 





The following passage from the ‘Life of Shel- 
ley,’ we find in the Home Journal, under the 


head of 

One of Shelley’s Originalities, 
It suggests a topic which may come up for dis- 
cussion one of these days : 

“The next day—it was a Sunday in the 
summer—we took a walk together, wandering 
about, as usual, for a long time without plan or 
purpose. About 5 o’clock Bysshe stopped 
suddenly at the door of a house in a fashiona- 
ble street, ascended the steps hastily, and de- 
livered one of his superb bravwra knocks. 

‘“«¢ What are we going to do here ?? 

“<« Ttis here we dine.’ 

“‘ He placed me before him, that I might 
enter first, as a stranger ; the door was thrown 
wide open, and a strange spectacle presented 
itself. There were five naked figures in the pas- 
sage advancing rapidly to meet us. The first was 
a boy of twelve years, the last a little girl of 
five ; the other three children, the two eldest 
of them being girls, were of intermediate ages, 
between the two extremes. As soon as they 
saw me, they uttered a piercing cry, turned 
round, and ran wildly up stairs, screaming 
aloud. The stairs presented the appearance 
of Jacob’s ladder, with the angels ascending 
it, except that they had no wings, and they 
moved faster, and made more noise than the 
ordinary representations of the patriarch’s vis- 
ion indicate. From the window of the nursery 
at the top of the house the children had seen 
the beloved Shelley—had scampered down in 
single file to welcome him—me, the killjoy, 
they had not observed. 

‘* T was presented to a truly elegant family, 
and found everything in the best taste, and was 
highly gratified with my reception, and with 
the estimable addition to the number of my 
friends. Nothing was said about the first 
strange salutation, nor did I venture to enquire 
what it signified. After dinner, Bysshe asked 
why the children did not come into the room 
to the dessert, as usual. The lady of the 
house colored slightly, and said Shelley should 
see them by-and-by, in the nursery, but they 
did not dare to show themselves in the dining- 
room. ‘lhey were all too much ashamed at 
having been seen, as they were, so unexpcect- 
edly by a stranger. 

‘¢ Nothing more transpired to clear up the 
mystery of their nudity. Atsubsequent visits, 
the whole system was unfolded. 

‘*T am quite unable to do justice to the the- 
ory of philosophical nakedness. I can only 
recall a very few things of many which [ 
heard op that head. There was to be a re- 
turn to nature, it was believed ; to the natural 
and pristine state of innocence, in which we 
are taught, by the highest authority, that hu- 
man beings were naked. 

‘* In order to prepare mankind for the res- 
toration of this state, children ought to be ac- 
customed, at an early age, to be, at least occa- 
sionally, naked. It was alleged, moreover, 
that the practice of stripping young persons 
sometimes is eminently conducive to their 
health, to strength of body, symmetry, beauty, 
and to morality and virtue; and that even 
grown persons may derive much benefit from 
remaining some hours, in mild weather, without 
their clothes. It was most manifest that the 
children liked to nakedize—such was tlie term 
of art—exceedingly: but it was something new 
and different from the ordinary routine of jack- 
ets, trousers, and petticoats; in a word, it was 
achange. It was conceded as a privilege and 
favor, and whilst they remained naked they 
were allowed—a glorious concession to a child 
—to make as much noise as they pleased. 
These young innocents were remarkably 
healthy, happy, beautiful and intelligent ; 
whether they would have been less so if they 





had always worn their clothes, like other chil- 
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From The Century. 
Boy’s Meetings in the City. 


The attempt to gather together the neglected 
children of the city into congregations by them- 
selves where the service of the hour shall be 
in sympathy with their own needs, has been 
well and faithfully and successfully tried. and 
the ‘* Boys’ Meeting,” as an established institu- 
tion, is the result. 

The boys’ meetings thrive best in the re- 
moter districts of the city where the boys swarm 
thickest. They are in the hands of the laity, 
but generally under the charge of church asso- 
ciations formed for city missionary operations. 
They require to be managed with no little dis- 
cretion, tact and perseverance, and the move- 
ment, though comparatively a recent one, has 
already called into action, in no small degree, 
the qualities needful for its success. 

The boys’ meetings are the only meetings 
unknown, as yet, to the reporter. But he 
might find material enough for many a stray 
paragraph if he would make the tour of the 
city on a Sunday afternoon, and possess himself 
of the varied elements which manifest them- 
selves in these peculiar gatherings. He should 
go early, and note as the first characteristic of 
the boys’ meeting the manner of their assem- 
bling together. The boys would hardly care 
to go to a place where there wa sno difficulty 
in getting in, norush at the doors, and no 
scramble for front seats. These are indispen- 
sable, and should be, to a moderate extent, 
preserved, in order to insure interest at the 
outset, which can be diverted speedily into the 
proper channels. Once seated, the struggle of 
the boys with each other ceases, and that be- 
tween the boys and the speakers begins. This 
is an interesting contest. ‘he reins must be 
held with a firm and practised hani, or the 
meeting will run away with the first man who 
attempts to handle it. The orator of the boys’ 
meeting must be wary and vigilant, and keep 
his finger on the quick pulse of his audience, 
and vary his treatment to suit its shifting tem- 
perament. He must omit exordium and drop 
peroration ; and if there is such a thing as 
point within the compass of his rhetoric, he 
must go straight to it, and then stop. He is 
on a platform where Evererr would fail, and 
WenveELL Purvuips would be nowhere, and 
where even Beecuer would tire in less than 
fifteen minutes. The boys do not want style, 
nor figures of speech, nor eloquence, in the 
abstract, but good sensible talk—lively, ener- 
getic, and full of the flesh and blood throbbings 
of immediate experience and real incident, with 
the moral enfolded within it, and not a feebler 
echo of its first impression. The singing, 
which the boys do mostly themselves, is more 
popular than the speaking, in which they only 
get an occasional response, but a judicious inter- 
mixture of the two makes the meeting vital 
with spirit and fresh sympathies. 

As with the oratory, so with the theology. 
The boys’ meeting is no place for the terrors 
of the law, nor on the other band for a diluted 
humanitarianism. The boys do not object to 
the strong doctrines, but they give readier ear 
to the facts of the Gospel, and whoever wishes 
to satisfy himself of the wonderful adaptation 
of these facts to tke universal heart of’ man, 
needs only to watch the widening circles of in- 
terest which flow out as the story of the Cross, 
or the kindred naratives of the Sacred Word 
break the silence. 

These meetings are in the main as orderly 
and well conducted as could be desired. A 
great deal depends on drilling and a little timely 
discipline. ‘Lhe boys’ meeting of two or three 
years standing has a staid, almost Quaker as- 
pect as compared with that just inaugurated 
in a new field. 

We have only hinted at the features of the 
work, which in connection with Sunday and in- 
dustrial schools, is going forward among the 
children. In many of the stations at which 
the boys’ meetings are kept up on Sunday 
there are temperance meetings and religious 
services for the children on week day evenings, 
maintained with no little effort and at no trifling 
cost of time and labor. The work is a great 
one; it is cheering to be able to say that it is 

eing well and wisely done. It wears the hope- 
al aspect of a radical, permanest advance in 
social progress. 
rr enn 
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We have received a letter dated Jan. 18th, and 
signed by Mas. Marcarrr Carper, requesting the 
Circular to be sent to herself and two other per- 
sons. There is no post-office, town or State, men- 
tioned in the letter, hence we are unable to comply. 
Subscribers will confer a favor, by being careful to 
write their Post-office address in a fair and distinct 
manner. 

Lerrers nor Ornerwise AcknowLep@ep.—-J. J. 
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Franks, 2; H. R. Perry; M. P. Sweet; S. E. Mar- 
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